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The Negro Races. By JEROME DOWD. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1907. — xxiii, 493 pp. 

This volume is announced as the first of a series of works in which 
Mr. Dowd intends to present a sociological study of mankind from the 
standpoint of race. The task is an ambitious one, and it is apparently 
undertaken with a serious purpose. The greater is the discouragement 
with which we lay aside the book ; for the material presented is sadly 
deficient in accuracy and in completeness, and the point of view is 
vague and one-sided. The time seems still remote when sociological 
and anthropological investigators will understand that an uncritical 
collection of data drawn from the superficial reports of travelers cannot 
form the basis of safe conclusions. The author conveys the impression 
of painstaking accuracy by copious notes ; but among the books quoted 
Ratzel's Anthropogeographie and History of Mankind, Featherman's 
Social History of the Races of Mankind, Reclus's The Earth and Its 
Inhabitants, Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Keane's Man, 
Past and Present take a prominent place. Whatever the usefulness, 
relative accuracy and completeness — or inaccuracy and incompleteness 
— of these books may be, they are compilations, not sources which can 
be used to substantiate far-reaching conclusions. On the other hand 
much of the really important literature has not been used at all. For 
instance, I have not found the name of Nachtigal, without whose con- 
tributions any presentation and interpretation of the ethnic phenomena 
of the central Sudan seems quite impossible. For the Guinea Coast 
Ellis is the authority almost exclusively quoted, but Spieth's funda- 
mental work on the Ewe is not mentioned at all. The marvelous 
development of art and industry of Benin seems to be entirely unknown 
to the author. All he has to say about the architecture and art of this 
district, which challenge our admiration and which have been made 
the subject of many extended descriptions and discussions, is the 
following : 

In the line of painting and drawing this zone has almost nothing to offer . . . 
In sculpture and carving the quantity is great and the quality is poor . . . 
The carving of weapons, tools, etc. , however, is sometimes very good . . . 
There are scarcely any attempts at construction or the ornamentation 
of houses . . . The natives of this zone have a large stock of folk-stories, 
which, however, have no particular meaning or moral [pp. 335, 336]. 

Thus the general presentation of the ethnological facts relating to the 
areas discussed is quite unsatisfactory. 
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The arrangement of the material suffers by the emphasis laid upon 
anthropogeographical considerations in an area the ethnic conditions of 
which can be understood only on the basis of a study of the historical 
relations of its inhabitants. Setting aside the point that the combina- 
tion of the Negroes of the Sudan and of the tribes of the southern 
Sahara in one racial group is quite unjustifiable, the classification of the 
tribes as those of the banana, millet, cattle and camel zones is as 
artificial as would be a classification of the people of the United States 
into peoples of the oats, maize and orange zones. While the climatic 
conditions in central Africa are of great economic importance, the 
ethnic phenomena depend here, or elsewhere, primarily on historical 
relations. The distribution of inventions in Africa, as traced by 
Ankermann and Frobenius, and accumulating evidence from the Niger 
region as well as from eastern Africa show clearly that the forms of 
culture of the African continent must be considered and interpreted in 
their mutual interrelations and in their relations to Asia and Europe. 
Attempts to explain political and other conditions of particular areas, 
entirely, or even mainly, by geographical considerations, will never be 
successful ; and the treatment of this subject by the author appears to 
the reviewer to be quite arbitrary and little more than an attempt to fit 
selected data to preconceived notions. Thus the claim that density of 
forest makes political organization over larger territories impossible and 
that it has prevented the development of agriculture among the Pygmy 
tribes is open to the most serious doubt. 

Not less open to criticism are the generalized statements regarding 
the negro's physiological and mental characteristics. What does it 
mean when we read that the negro's skull in the banana zone is char- 
acterized by a receding forehead ? — as though the present distribution 
of types had any causal relation to the narrow geographical units which 
the author is considering. In his discussion of mental traits the va- 
guest data are constantly made the basis of the most far-reaching con- 
clusions. " The natives of this zone have never dreamed of a cart " 
is given as a proof of lack of inventiveness — as though this invention 
had been made more than once or, at best, more than a very few times, 
and had reached a general distribution before the spread of the Euro- 
peans over the world. Again, " that the inhabitants of this zone are 
deficient in reasoning power, is sufficiently attested by the absurd super- 
stitions connected with their religion." By this standard our own 
ancestors, together with the rest of mankind, stand equally condemned. 

I might go further in the exhibition of ill-founded generalizations and 
in the demonstration of lack of critical discernment in the assembling 
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of data which are characteristic of the book, but the few illustrations 
here given suffice to show that the author has failed to fulfill even 
modest requirements of a scientific treatment of his subject. 

Franz Boas. 

Columbia University. 

The Common Sense of the Milk Question. By JOHN Spargo. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. — 351 pp. 

Milk is the most important food which we consume in its natural 
state. On its abundance, purity and cleanness the lives of all children 
depend during some period of their infancy ; it is almost the sole diet of 
invalids, and it is an important article of diet for many adults. Yet in 
so primitive a stage are its production and distribution that it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that few consumers of milk can always be sure that 
they are not drinking a poison. The world is at last awaking to this 
appalling state of affairs, and scientists and philanthropists are joining 
hands in the work of reform. 

The problem of obtaining a good milk supply is highly complex and 
difficult of solution, and its importance is not generally understood. 
Even if the layman could comprehend the technical language in which 
the literature of the subject is written, he would be dazed and lost in 
the maze of conflicting conclusions. There was needed a book which, 
while strictly scientific, should discuss in simple language the various 
phases of the problem and present the latest scientific conclusions on 
questions still mooted. Such a book has now appeared in Mr. Spargo's 
Common Sense of the Milk Question. The author has prepared him- 
self for his task by careful investigation of a vast amount of technical 
literature, by placing himself in communication with authorities all over 
the world, and by extensive observation in the field. The first part of 
the work emphasizes the importance of good milk and points out in 
what respects the present system of supply fails to furnish it. The sec- 
ond part treats of remedial measures and outlines a program of reform. 
There are a number of valuable appendices, a list of all authorities cited 
and an excellent index. 

Modern society, begins the author, faces a declining birth-rate. The 
dread of Malthusian over-population has given way to the fear of 
Rooseveltian race suicide. Along with the declining birth-rate has 
come the growing inability of mothers to nurse their offspring. This 
loss of the power of lactation is a world-wide phenomenon, affecting 
women of all classes, except perhaps those who live in the country. 
In the cities it affects the woman of education and leisure as well as the 



